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Africa and other Colonial territories, it has long been
declared that the ktter must be considered paramount. In
West Africa, indeed, no European is allowed to hold or
acquire any land. Conditions naturally differ greatly in the
various Colonial territories, according to the race, degree
of advancement and local institutions of the people (which
include such extremes as the Mediterranean Colonies or
Ceylon and, say, the South African Protectorates), but the
same general objective applies to all, though it must neces-
sarily be realized in widely different stages and ways.
Permanent Imperial or Commonwealth interests, as in the
case of fortresses like Gibraltar, Malta, Aden and Singapore,
or as in Palestine, have also to be borne in mind, but these
will to some extent be dependent upon the future of the
Commonwealth in the new world order.
The same objective is indicated in the case of mandated
territories by the provision for their good government and
protection until their peoples are able to "stand on their
own feet in the conditions of the modern world," a principle
which already implicitly governed British Colonial policy.
Thus the distinction between permanent and terminable
mandates, so far as Britain is concerned, becomes merely a
matter of time and political and economic evolution. In the
latter category, Iraq and Transjordan, British mandates after
the first world war, have become independent countries.
This policy of trusteeship with the declared objective of
self-government for Colonial peoples, a process of evolution
already followed by the white communities of the Dominions,
and now completed in India and Burma, originated as noted
with Britain among Colonial Powers. Moreover, active steps
towards implementing this policy were taken even during
the second world war.
The Colonial Development and Welfare Acts, 1940 and
1945, constituted the most far-reaching advances in Colonial